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book attractive as literature. Indeed, it is in the spirit of letters rather than 
of philosophy that the entire work is written. The writer is not, however, 
a phrase-maker. The volumes are a mass of well-digested and well-stated 
facts, systematically arranged, in which one rarely finds words or ideas ill- 
mated. A very considerable addition is herein made to our literature on 
pre Christian conditions of civilization. Much of the matter comes from 
primary sources and amongst secondary sources the best have been used 
and used with singular thoroughness and appreciation. The author fills 
five brief chapters with the description of culture conditions in Egypt, with 
its "mighty power for toil," Chaldaea and China, with its "fetish of the 
past," India, Iran, and in Buddhism. The remainder of the two volumes 
is occupied with Graco-Roman civilization and with'the Jews. The unpro- 
gressive conservatism, the relative intellectual credity, the sway of cere- 
monial, the power of mysticism, the genius for religion, and the weakness 
in scientific inference and in the statement of conceptual knowledge, are 
traits interestingly analysed out of the oriental racial life. In the treatment 
of Greece and Rome, which is the main part of the work, chief attention is 
given to ideals in art and ethics. This is all done with a skillful, though some- 
what lavish, hand. My main grievances with the book are the excessively 
voluminous quotations and excerpts, which occupy immense space and in- 
terfere with the progress of the argument (they might serve a good purpose 
in footnotes or an appendix), and the excessively careless treatment of Greek 
citations. These blemishes should have been removed in the proof. The fol- 
lowing misprints are noted here not as an exhaustive or even approximately 
exhaustive list, but as examples of exceedingly numerous errors of a similar 
kind: Vol. I ; p. 146, reixwocav for Teixt6tcaav, TvoAvxpvaog for ■KoXuxpvao*;, 
Die for Das . . . Epos, note 1 ; p. 149, #™ for $ea ; p. 161, vooq for voo; ; 
p. 164, Svari/voi for fivcrr/voi ; p. 168, aicqiov for alai/iov ; p. 169, v~tp and v-wep 
for msp ; p. 173, (3ovXi/ for povti/ and &i6g for Atdf ; p. 202, /ii/Mv for /itiiiv; 
p. 222, AKivdvwt aperac for 'Anivfiuvot 5'hpErai ; p. 247, KaK(j<; for naKuiq, koXLq for 
naAos, tjipovav for <ipovtiv ; p. 287, fiifu'iau; for /Mulcts ; p. 322, #«a fiolpq for fte'uf 
fto'PVi P- 336 and wherever used, Nichomachean for Nicomachean ; Vol. II, 
p. 279, a?.a^ovca for aZa^oveia ; p. 317, '0«aG{i6<; for £/.acr«o^, k. t. /.., /c. r. 'A. 

W. A. H. 

Politics and the Moral Laiv. By Gustav Ruemelin. Translated by 
Rudolf Tombo, Jr. Edited with introduction and notes by Fred- 
erick W. Holls. New York and London, The Macmillan Co., 
1901 — pp. 125. 

The author of this work was engaged most of his life in educational 
work, though in 1848 he went into politics and joined in the unsuccessful 
attempt to found a new German Empire under the lead of Prussia. Dur- 
ing the last years of his life he was chancellor of the University of Tubin- 
gen, and the work here translated is an address delivered at the University 
in 1874. The author's views, I must say, are not such as I can approve. 
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His doctrine is that though the moral law applies to politics as well as to 
all other human activities, yet the moral principles applicable to politics 
are entirely different from those of private life. "Politics," he says, "as 
all human action, is subject to the authority of moral duty, but the moral 
law which prescribes virtues and duties for the individual is not available 
in the conduct of public affairs" (p. 48). And again: "Moreover, how 
can the golden rule be applied to the relation of one state to another ? 
None of the ties which bind man to man can join state to state" (p. 34). 
He then goes on to argue that though the state is founded on the very idea 
of justice, yet the ordinary principles of justice do not apply to the conduct 
of the state itself. Such doctrines, I confess, seem to me nothing less than 
immoral. Of course, the whole moral law is not applicable to politics, be- 
cause the state does not cover the whole field of the moral life ; it exists for 
certain purposes only, the chief of which is the maintenance of justice. 
But, so far as the activity of the state extends, it is just as much under the 
control of moral principles as the individual is, and the principles in both 
cases are the same. 

Mr. Holls, however, evidently agrees with the author's views, for he 
quotes largely from an address by Lord Lytton in which he lays down the 
same doctrines as those of Ruemelin. Lytton says : "Of the class of ob- 
ligations which constitute private morals, only one, namely, justice, has a 
place in public morals, and the sort of justice which finds its place in public 
morals is totally different from the justice which relates to individuals" 
(p. 1 1 1). Such doctrines are repugnant to every unbiased conscience ; and 
I believe that the best men will concur in a remark by the late Edward 
J. Phelps which is quoted in this book, that the foreign policy of America 
" should have for its basis the opposite of the theory set forth by Lord 
Lytton. It should be founded in the highest morality and justice ; it should 
prefer the right to the expedient, or rather should find in the right what is 
always in the end the expedient." James B. Peterson. 

The Origins of Art : A Psychological and Sociological Inquiry. By Yrjo 
Hirn. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1900. — pp. xi, 327. 
This important book is a delightfully definite, clear, and psychologically 
sound treatise on a subject in whose discussion the qualities just named 
have been sufficiently rare. Its problem is distinctly stated at the outset to 
be the investigation of the reason why works of art are created, not why 
they are enjoyed ; and the author further discriminates between the utili- 
tarian factors that have cooperated to produce works of art in the history of 
the race, and the art-impulse proper. His account of the psychological 
nature of this impulse is as follows : Every emotion tends to manifest it- 
self in actions, which enhance its pleasure if it be pleasant and relieve its 
pain if it be painful, since activity is accompanied by pleasure and 
inhibition by pain. Out of this general tendency to active emotional ex- 
pression the art-impulse grows through the introduction of a social factor : 



